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FOREWORD 


House  of  Representative, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Washington,  B.C.  September  15, 1976. 
This  report  has  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  by  Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser,  U.S.  Representative,  who  served 
as  a  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  from 
September  1,  to  December  17, 1975. 

The  findings  in  this  report  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  International  Relations.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  report  will  prove  useful  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Chairman. 
(in) 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Washington,  B.C.,  September  15, 1976. 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  International  Relations,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  submitting  herewith  my  report  on  my 
service  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  30th  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  the  Seventh  Special  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  having  been  appointed  thereto  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Seventh  Special  Session  was  held 
between  September  1,  and  September  16,  1975  and  the  30th  Regular 
Session  opened  on  September  16,  and  adjourned  on  December  17, 1975. 
Both  sessions  met  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York. 

I  hope  that  the  report  will  be  useful  to  the  committee  in  its  con- 
sideration of  legislation  relating  to  the  United  States  participation  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Donald  M.  Fraser, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations. 
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REPORT  OF  HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER,  A  CONGRESSION 
AL  DELEGATE  AT  THE  1975  U.N.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


Introduction 


I  welcomed  my  appointment  as  a  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  30th  U.N. 
General  Assembly  as  an  opportunity  to  make  a  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations.  Service 
on  the  U.S.  Delegation  also  offered  the  prospect  of  learning  more, 
from  the  inside,  about  how  the  United  States  functions  in  the  world 
organization.  My  work  in  New  York  as  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  my  work  in  Washington  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations,  therefore,  could  be 
mutually  beneficial:  experience  with  United  Nations  issues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  provided  some  preparation  for  dealing  with 
issues  at  the  General  Assembly  and  the  learning  experience  there 
could  prove  useful  in  carrying  out  my  responsibilities  as  subcommittee 
chairman  back  in  Washington.  After  several  months'  reflection  on  my 
tenure  at  the  General  Assembly,  I  can  say  that  I  did  learn  a  great  deal 
but  that  efforts  to  make  a  constructive  contribution  were,  by  and  large, 
frustrated. 

I  sought  the  chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  of  the  House  International  Relations  Committee  be- 
cause of  a  conviction  that  international  systems  must  be  developed, 
maintained,  and  strengthened  in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  global 
problems.  The  time  is  past  when  these  problems  could  be  settled  by  the 
actions  of  one  nation  or  by  accommodations  among  a  small  group  of 
world  powers.  The  arms  race,  environmental  decay,  enormous  dispari- 
ties between  rich  and  poor,  hunger,  disease,  rampant  population 
growth,  violations  of  fundamental  human  rights  and  disagreement 
over  ocean  use  are  examples  of  global  issues  requiring  global  solutions ; 
effective  resolution  of  such  issues  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  traditional 
bilateral  or  balance-of-power  diplomacy.  Traditional  diplomacy  must 
be  augmented  with  greater  emphasis  on  broad  multilateral  diplomacy 
toward  the  objective  of  dependable  reliance  on  widely  accepted  inter- 
national systems  to  deal  with  these  issues.  The  United  Nations  family 
does  have  institutions  for  these  purposes  and  although  they  are 
plagued  with  problems  and  should  not  necessarily  be  the  only  multi- 
lateral forums  for  dealing  with  the  problems,  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  work  for  the  goals  embraced  by  these  institutions.  Suc- 
cessful multilateral  diplomacy  can  no  longer  be  regarded  merely  as 
a  desirable  secondary  priority ;  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary. 

But  the  climate  for  successful  multilateral  diplomacy  is  far  from 
hospitable.  Many  countries,  including  the  United  States  at  times,  are 
guilty  of  politicizing  otherwise  nonpolitical  issues.  Frequently,  bloc 
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voting  obscures  the  real  interests  of  nations,  and  intensifies  confronta- 
tion. Ideological  clashes  hamper  conflict  resolution.  Voting  formulas 
often  bear  no  relation  to  nations'  political  power,  economic  develop- 
ment, military  strength,  or  population  on  matters  in  which  these 
factors  are  important.  The  executive  branch  of  our  government,  with 
a  few  recent  exceptions,  generally  has  given  U.N.  diplomacy  a  low 
priority.  And  in  Congress,  there  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  TJ.S. 
international  legal  obligations  by  passing  legislation  which  cripples 
effective  participation  in  the  United  Nations. 

That  the  United  Nations  need  not  be  a  hostile  environment  for  t he- 
United  States  was  demonstrated  during  the  Seventh  Special  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  This  session  was  held  during  the  2  weeks 
before  the  regular  General  Assembly,  and  addressed  international 
economic  issues  exclusively.  After  an  acrimonious  Sixth  Special  Ses- 
sion on  the  same  subject  in  1974.  the  United  States  and  the  developing 
countries  were  locked  in  sterile  confrontation  over  the  demands  of 
the  poor  countries  for  a  new  international  economic  order.  The  atmos- 
phere of  hostility  was  dissipated  by  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  speech.  The  developing  countries  responded  rather 
favorably  to  the  long  list  of  proposals  he  made,  with  the  result  that 
the  session  ended  in  an  agreement  adopted  by  consensus  which  laid 
the  groundwork  for  important  negotiations — underway  now — aimed 
at  narrowing  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  countries. 

Many  hoped  that  the  improved  climate  for  economic  debate  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  political  issues  during  the  regular  UXGA 
session.  But  a  polictial  storm  erupted  reaching  its  peak  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  infamous  resolution  equating  Zionism  with  racism  and 
racial  discrimination.  The  30th  General  Assembly  ended  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  retrenched  confrontation. 

Preparing  for  the  General  Assembly 

Several  months  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly.  1 
made  the  decision  to  be  a  full-time  delegate.  Knowing  of  the  experi- 
ence of  several  of  my  predecessors  as  congressional  delegates,  T  felt  T 
should  make  a  basic  choice  between  working  in  Washington  or  New 
York.  It  would  be  difficult  to  accomplish  much  in  either  place  if  I 
were  constantly  shuttling  back  and  forth.  My  constituents  had  been 
generally  supportive  of  my  work  in  Congress  through  the  years  for  a 
more  effective  United  Nations,  so  T  informed  them  by  mail  and  in 
personal  appearances  that  I  would  be  spending  3  months  at  the 
United  Xations.  on  a  one-time  basis,  as  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Assembly.  I  made  it  clear  that  my  House  voting  attendance  would 
suffer  as  a  result.  Their  response  was  favorable,  expressing  l>oth 
under-landing  and  encouragement  for  my  work  as  a  Genera]  Assembly 

delegate.  Accordingly.  I  left  Washington  committed  to  return  only 
for  legislative  activities  related  to  my  work  at  the  United  Nations. 

Mv  family  relocated  with  me  in  New  York  in  an  apartment  near 
the  United  Nations.  Mv  wife  carried  on  her  own  work  from  New  York, 

one  grown  daughter  found  a  job  there,  and  our  youngest  daughter 
attended  the  United  Xations  International  School.  1  was  accompanied 

also  by  my  long-time  secretary  and  two  stall'  members  specializing  in 

U.N.  a  llaii-. 


I  was  especially  interested  in  sharing  some  responsibility  for  human 
rights  items  on  the  General  Assembly  agenda,  since  my  House  sub- 
committee had  been  devoting  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  human 
rights  questions  in  both  international  organizations  and  bilateral 
relations.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  International 
Relations  and  as  subcommittee  chairman,  I  had  also  participated  in 
legislative  activities  concerning  Rhodesia,  the  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  the  U.N.  Environment  Program,  U.N.  peacekeeping 
forces  in  the  Middle  East,  UNICEF,  UNESCO,  The  International 
Labor  Organization  (ILO),  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA),  U.S.  contributions  to  the  regular  U.N.  budget,  and  volun- 
tary contributions  to  the  U.N.  Development  Program  (UNDP).  This 
work  also  provided  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  a  large 
number  of  officials  of  the  State  Department  and  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  to  establish  cooperative  working  relation- 
ships with  them.  Such  was  the  case  in  particular  with  the  U.S. 
Ambassadors  to  the  United  Nations  during  that  period,  George  Bush 
and  John  Scali.  Soon  after  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan's  appointment 
as  Permanent  Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  he  called  on  me 
at  my  office  for  an  informal  chat  about  the  work  of  the  forthcoming 
General  Assembly. 

Each  year  the  President  appoints  five  delegates  and  five  alternate 
delegates  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly. The  delegation  is  always  headed  by  the  U.S.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations;  the  other  delegates  and  alternates 
include  two  members  of  Congress,  other  persons  with  Ambassadorial 
rank  at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  and  distinguished 
Americans  from  the  public  at  large.  The  delegates  and  alternates 
for  the  30th  U.N.  General  Assembly  were : 

Ambassador  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  U.S.  Permanent  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations 
Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  Deputy  U.S.  Permanent 

Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Representative  Donald  M.  Fraser,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives 
Representative  J.  Herbert  Burke,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Clarence  M.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Legislative  Director,  National  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
Ambassador  Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative 

on  the  U.N.  Secretary  Council 
Ambassador  Jacob  M.  Myerson,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  U.N. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 
Ambassador  Barbara  M.  White,  Alternate  U.S.  Representative 

for  Special  Political  Affairs  in  the  United  Nations 
Carmen    Maymi,    Director,   Women's    Bureau,    Department    of 

Labor 
John  H.  Haugh,  Businessman,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
All  members  of  the  delegation  are  what  is  called  "instructed  dele- 
gates": that  is.  the  official  statements  thev  make  are  to  be  consistent 
with  the  official  position  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Policv  instructions  emanate  from  Washimrton.  based  on  Wash- 
ington's determination  of  the  national  interest.  Washington  relies  on 


the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  to  provide  recommendations 
for  policy  and  to  carry  out  the  policy  instructions.  Although  members 
of  Congress  are  under  no  such  restriction  in  their  legislative  offices 
in  Washington,  I  believe  their  participation  as  instructed  delegates 
in  international  forums  such  as  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  is 
uniquely  worthwhile:  it  affords  members  of  Congress  a  direct  role 
in  the  day-to-day  process  of  making  and  implementing  policy;  it 
gives  the  executive  branch  the  service  of  experienced  legislators  for 
international  legislative  work;  and  it  provides  foreign  representa- 
tives at  the  United  Nations  with  an  opportunity  to  better  understand 
the  role  of  Congress  in  U.S.  foreign  relations. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  delegates  and 
alternates  were  brought  together  for  the  first  time  for  one  day  of 
briefings  at  the  State  Department.  William  B.  Buffum,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organization  Affairs,  and  other 
senior  State  officers  gave  the  background  on  some  of  the  prominent 
General  Assembly  agenda  items  and  explained  the  policies  of  the 
United  States.  Assignment  of  specific  agenda  items  to  be  handled  by 
each  delegate  and  alternate  would  be  made  by  Ambassador  Moynihan 
after  consultation  with  us  in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  delegates  and  alternates,  there  were  eighteen 
Congressional  advisors  for  the  2-week  Seventh  Special  Session  on 
international  economic  issues.  These  members  had  played  an  influen- 
tial role  in  Washington  in  encouraging  the  development  of  the  U.S. 
position  for  the  Special  Session.  During  the  session,  they  attended 
delegation  meetings,  committee  meetings,  and  met  with  foreign  dele- 
gations. Their  participation,  which  resulted  in  broadly-based,  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  U.S.  position,  stands  as  an  important 
example  of  executive-congressional  cooperation  in  international 
relations.1 

Working  at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  States 

Soon  after  arrival  at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
(USTTN"),  delegates  and  alternates  were  assigned  the  General  Assem- 
bly agenda  items  for  which  they  would  be  responsible.  It  was  not 
clear  at  the  time  exactly  what  was  meant  by  being  "responsible"  for 
an  agenda  item.  The  total  agenda  consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred 
items;  some  important,  others  less  so.  Many  would  be  dealt  with  in 
pro  forma  fashion,  such  as  the  approval  of  U.N.  agency  reports  on 
noncontroversial  subjects;  some  controversial  items  would  simply  be 
deferred  for  consideration  the  following  year,  possibly  even  without 
debate.  U.S.  delegates  therefore,  would  be  concentrating  their  efforts 
on  a  few  big  issues.  Already,  the  Mission  was  gearing  up  for  the  tough 
fight  on  the  Korean  question  with  n  task  force  of  mission  officers  and 
State  Department  officials  which  met  regularly  in  strategy  sessions. 
There  was  considerable  expertise  on  this  and  other  items  among  the 

officers   regularly   assigned    to    I'Sl'N,   and    extra    manpower  arrived 

periodically  ms  needed  from  the  Siwtr  Department  and  other  agencies 
in  Washington. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  these  professionals,  one  specific  assignment  for 
which  congressional  and  public  delegates  were  indispensable,  we  were 
told,  was  to  sit  in  the  U.S.  seat  in  General  Assembly  meetings  during 
the  long  hours  of  speeches,  so  that  if  anything  serious  took  place, 
one  of  the  experts  could  come  to  take  over.  This  requirement  was 
neither  ludicrous  nor  demeaning  (since  the  chair  should  indeed  be 
filled  at  all  times)  assuming  that  there  were  other  more  substantive 
responsibilities  for  the  delegates. 

I  was  assigned  some  24  agenda  items,  based  on  the  interests  I  had 
expressed  to  Ambassador  Moynihan  and  his  staff.  They  included  sev- 
eral human  rights  items,  Rhodesia,  Namibia,  Law  of  the  Sea,  U.S. 
Middle  East  Peacekeeping,  U.N.  Budget,  U.N.  University,  Chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons,  the  U.N.  Environment  Program,  election 
of  new  justices  to  the  Hague  Court — a  diverse  list  which  touched  upon 
all  but  one  of  the  jurisdictional  committees  of  the  General  Assembly.  I 
soon  realized  that  this  kind  of  spread  makes  serious  in-depth  work 
almost  impossible,  and  that  it  is  better  to  concentrate  one's  efforts  in 
one  committee.  I  sought  to  emphasize  the  Committee  III  issues  to 
which  I  had  been  assigned. 

Committee  III  had  jurisdiction  over  the  human  rights  items  in 
which  I  had  a  particular  interest :  racial  discrimination ;  human  rights 
in  Chile ;  freedom  of  information ;  alternative  approaches  for  improv- 
ing U.N.  human  rights  machinery.  My  staff  and  I  attempted,  with 
little  success,  to  hold  meetings  with  the  USUN  officers  assigned  to 
cover  that  committee,  in  order  that  I  might  carry  out  my  responsi- 
bilities as  a  delegate  and  contribute  the  manpower  of  my  staff  to 
lighten  the  heavy  workload  on  the  USUN  officers.  Failing  this,  I 
began  to  do  some  advance  work  on  an  important  item  coming  up  later 
in  the  Committee,  a  proposed  resolution  on  the  official  practice  of 
torture  by  governments.  The  United  States  had  made  some  proposals 
of  its  own  on  this  matter  in  Secretary  Kissinger's  General  Assembly 
speech,  so  I  obtained  USUN's  agreement  for  me  to  present  the  U.S. 
proposal  to  a  number  of  other  delegations  and  ask  for  their  support. 
I  contacted  14  delegations  and  reported  the  results. 

At  this  point,  I  was  astonished  to  hear  an  announcement  at  the  reg- 
ular morning  meeting  of  the  full  delegation  that,  at  USUN's  request, 
a  State  Department  officer  was  being  sent  up  to  New  York  to  assist 
USUN  on  the  torture  item !  This  officer  arrived,  proceeded  to  contact 
most  of  the  same  delegations  I  had  already  contacted,  and  reached  the 
same  conclusions  I  had  reached.  A  member  of  my  staff  similarly  was 
astonished  when  at  a  meeting  with  Western  European  representatives, 
a  USUN  officer  distributed  an  entirely  new  U.S.  draft  resolution  on 
torture.  Neither  my  staff  nor  I  had  ever  been  informed  that  a  new  U.S. 
draft  was  being  prepared.  As  the  General  Assembly  delegate  "respon- 
sible" for  that  agenda  item.  I  felt  somewhat  left  out. 

'These  were  not  isolated  instances  of  negligence  by  overworked  For- 
eign Service  Officers.  In  case  after  case,  I  was  unable  to  get  information 
unless  I  actively  sought  it,  and  even  then  it  was  usually  difficult  to 
establish  working  relationships.  The  officers  at  the  mission  simply  went 
about  their  business  as  if  the  responsibilities  of  a  congressional  dele- 
gate were  purely  ceremonial.  I  learned  that  this  impression  of  mine  was 
shared  substantially  by  some  other  non-USUN  members  of  the 
delegation. 
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From  the  early  weeks  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  it  became  clear 
that  my  attempts  at  meaningful  work  were  being  frustrated.  I  made 
my  dissatisfaction  known  to  senior  officers  at  USUX,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  Ambassador  Moynihan.  They  reacted  with  concerned 
surprise,  but  nothing  changed.  The  fact  is  that  I  went  to  USUX  pre- 
pared to  work  full-time  as  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly, made  strenuous  efforts  to  do  so,  and  those  efforts,  for  the  most  part, 
came  to  naught. 

On  the  positive  side,  I  was  gratified  that  the  United  States  voted  in 
favor  of  a  resolution  criticizing  the  violations  of  human  rights  in  Chile, 
a  position  I  had  strongly  supported,  although  our  delegation  avoided 
participating  in  shaping  the  resolution.  After  taking  part  in  drafting 
a  rather  forthcoming  U.S.  speech  on  Rhodesia.  I  was  pleased  to  deliver 
it.  I  enjoyed  a  fruitful  relationship  with  public  delegate  Clarence 
Mitchell  on  African  issues,  particularly  with  regard  to  South  African 
apartheid.  With  another  conscientious  public  delegate.  John  Haiurh, 
I  cooperated  in  efforts — albeit  unsuccessful — urging  that  the  U.S. 
Government  not  serve  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  Soon  after  the  convening  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Ambassador  Moynihan  held  a  meeting  in  his  office  with  the 
delegates  and  alternates,  and  stated  an  intention  to  bring  that  group 
together  for  meetings  regularlv.  No  further  meetings  were  ever  held. 
That  was  the  only  occasion  in  which  Ambassador  Moynihan  met  alone 
with  the  other  U.S.  delegates.  As  things  turned  out,  practically  all  of 
11 'V  contact  with  him  was  at  the  thrice-weekly  meetings  of  the  full  dele- 
gation attended  by  some  60  persons.  The  format  for  these  meetings  in- 
cluded useful  and  informative  "around-the-table"  reporting  by  senior 
members  of  the  delegation  and  the  officers  responsible  for  covering  the 
activities  of  each  committee  of  the  General  Assembly.  Tactics  were 
discussed,  ideas  were  exchanged,  and  everyone  was  able  to  keep  in- 
formed of  what  was  going  on  outside  his  or  her  area  of  specialization. 
The  rest  of  the  meeting  would  consist  of  a  commentary  by  Ambassador 
Moynihan  on  his  view  of  the  world. 

Ambassador  Moynihams  view  of  the  world  has  been  reported  else- 
where in  detail.  During  the  1075  U.X.  General  Assembly,  it  received 
wide  coverage  in  the  press.  He  believes  the  world  is  a  very  hostile  place 
for  the  United  States,  that  our  allies  are  no  longer  dependable  and  the 
Third  World  countries  have  declared  a  relentless  state  of  siege  against 
the  United  States. 

There  is  an  appealing  quality  about  standing  up  and  speaking  out. 
Certainly  outspokenness  is  justified  in  the  defense  of  our  values  and 
interests  against  affronts  such  as  the  Zionism-Racism  resolution.  But 
the  Ambassador's  Style  evoked  criticism  from  both  friendly  and  un- 
friendly    delegate.-,.-     Whatever     psychological     boost    Ambassador 


2  An  indication  of  the  depth  of  concern  by  friendly  countries  about   Ambassador  Moynl 
ban's  an  unprecedented  public  speech  by  the  Hritish  Ambassador  to  the  r.x.. 

Richard,  which  Bharply  criticised  the  American  Ambassador,  He  compared  Moynihan 
to  \V\.itt  Earp  at  the  ok  Corral  and  to  King  Lear'i  statement  thai  "i  shall  do  such 
things  what  they  are  I  know  oof  but  they  shall  be  the  terror!  of  the  earth!"  More 
thoughtfully,  Ambassador  Richard  described  his  own  approach:  "There  is  nothing  what- 
soever t<>  be  gained  by  ideological  disputations  <>f  the  most  intense  sort  which  one  n 
probably  going  to  lose  anyway  or  at  besl  end  up  with  a  rather  unsatisfactory  intellectual 
statement    My  function  is  to  use  the  D.N.  noi  t,,  purge  it,  particularly  if  in  order  to  purge 

it    the   Chancel   are    I    would   end   up   bj    encouraging  my   enemies,   Irritating  my   friends  and 

isolating  my  country." 


Moynihairs  pugnacious  style  may  have  given  Americans  last  year, 
his  record  must  be  judged  on  what  it  accomplished  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  U.S.  objectives. 

As  for  my  own  role  as  a  delegate,  I  began  to  wonder  what  useful 
function  I  was  serving  in  Xew  York.  Was  I  merely  an  observer 
engaged  in  a  learning  exercise  on  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  ?  If  so, 
it  was  hard  to  justify  a  full-time  investment  of  3  months  espe- 
cially at  the  sacrifice  of  genuine  work  responsibilities  in  Washington. 
Could  it  be  possible  for  any  congressional  delegate  to  occupy  himself 
with  meaningful  work  at  the  General  Assembly?  Apparently  it  is, 
since  hardworking  colleagues  of  mine  had  succeeded  in  doing  so  in 
previous  years.  But  I  offer  several  suggestions  to  my  successors : 
— that  congressional  delegates  be  given  a  clear  mandate  by  the 

Ambassador  for  specific  responsibilities; 
— that  all  agenda  items  assigned  to  the  congressional  delegate  be 
from  one  General  Assembly  committee  so  that  he  can  become 
acquainted  with  other  delegates  serving  on  that  committee  and 
negotiate  effectively  with  them; 
— that  USUN  officers  be  instructed  that  their  chain  of  command  on 
the  congressional  delegate's  agenda  items  goes  through  the  con- 
gressional delegate  to  the  Ambassador  and  that  all  developments 
and  contacts  relating  to  those  agenda  items  are  to  be  reported  in 
full  to  the  congressional  delegate ;  and 
— that  the  agenda  items  be  assigned  to  the  congressional  delegate 
at  least  1  month  prior  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  he 
familiarize  himself  in  detail  with  them  before  going  to  Xew  York. 
Realizing  the  futility  of  my  efforts  for  meaningful  participation  in 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  and  accordingly  feeling 
the  need  to  respond  more  to  the  demands  of  my  duties  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  began  spending  more  time  in  Washington.  At 
the  outset  I  had  intended  to  go  to  Washington  only  for  activities 
relating  to  my  work  at  the  United  Xations.  One  such  activity  was  the 
House  debate  and  vote  on  the  Rhodesian  sanctions  bill,  for  which  I 
was  the  principal  sponsor  and  floor  manager.  The  bill,  which  was 
defeated,  would  have  restored  full  U.S.  compliance  with  U.X.  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  white  minority  regime  in  Rhodesia  by 
halting  the  importation  of  chrome  from  Rhodesia.  Although  President 
Ford  had  announced  his  support  for  the  measure  a  year  earlier,  the 
White  House  congressional  relations  team  never  responded  to  our 
requests  for  help  in  getting  votes.  I  was  surprised  and  annoyed  by 
their  audacity  a  few  weeks  later  when  they  called  me  in  Xew  York 
to  say  that  a  special  Presidential  plane  was  available  to  come  to  Xew 
York  and  take  me  to  Washington  for  a  vote  on  another  matter  con- 
sidered crucial  by  the  White  House.  I  declined  the  offer  for  the  plane 
service,  but  returned  to  Washington  and  cast  my  vote  for  the  position 
supported  by  the  White  House,  as  I  had  intended  to  do. 

In  retrospect.  I  realize  that  I  was  not  really  prepared  for  participa- 
tion as  a  delegate  to  the  U.X.  General  Assembly.  Although  I  had 
acquired  experience  in  United  Xations  affairs  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations,  I  was  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  modus  operandi  at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Xations  in  1975.  Confused  at  first,  I  ended  up  frustrated.  The 
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experience  taught  me  a  great  deal,  however,  and  if  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  at  USUN  again,  under  different  circumstances,  I 
believe  I  would  be  better  prepared. 

Selected  Issues  at  the  General  Assembly 

the  middle  east  and  southern  africa 

The  political  issues  evoking  the  most  intense  feelings  among  the 
Third  World  nations  at  the  U.N.  are  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and 
white  racist  domination  in  southern  Africa.  Being  present  at  the 
General  Assembly  makes  one  acutely  aware  of  the  pervasiveness  of 
these  issues.  Of  the  two,  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  probably  has  the 
more  deeply  divisive  effect  because  more  member  nations  have  some 
sympathy  for  Israel's  cause  than  for  that  of  the  South  African  or 
Rhodesian  Government.  The  United  States  is  in  the  unfortunate  posi- 
tion of  being  in  the  minority  on  both  issues:  in  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict because  of  our  support  for  Israels  security;  and  on  southern 
African  issues  because  despite  our  opposition  to  the  racist  policies  of 
Pretoria  and  Salisbury  we  have  not  been  willing  to  go  as  far  as  the 
Third  World  majority  position. 

The  consensus  agreement  reached  between  the  industrial  and  the 
developing  countries  during  the  two-week  special  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  international  economic  issues  seemed  to  signal  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  conciliation  at  the  United  Nations.  Am- 
bassador Movnihan,  calling  the  Special  Session  "an  opportunity  to 
improve  the  condition  of  mankind,"  even  said  optimistically  at  its 
closing,  "we  may  well  have  done  so."  But  the  Special  Session  turned 
out  to  be  a  brief  honeymoon  as  confrontation  made  a  strong  come- 
back with  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  permeating  U.X.  politics.  In  the 
interest  of  group  solidarity,  large  numbers  of  Third  World  nations 
supported  the  Arab  positions,  producing  automatic  majorities  against 
the  U.S.  and  Israel.  There  are  always  deviations  in  the  practice  of 
bloc  voting  but  it  was  strong  enough  for  the  Arab-  to  succeed  in  the 
adoption  of  their  priority  resolutions:  the  notorious  definition  of 
Zionism  as  racism:  the  call  for  participation  by  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  in  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Middle  East:  and 
the  establishment  of  a  special  committee  to  report  to  the  Security 
Council  on  how  to  create  a  Palestinian  nation.  Group  solidarity  i>  not  a 
-lire  thing,  however,  for  example,  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
refused  to  go  along  with  the  extreme  Arab  demand  for  expelling  Israel 
from  the  United  Nation-,  and  there  was  also  a  major  split  among 
black  African  votes  on  the  Zionism  resolution. 

The  Arab-Israeli  conflid  has  such  a  fundamentally  divisive  effect 
ut  the  General  Assembly  and  has  so  many  ramifications  which  condi- 
tion attitudes  in  other  international  forums,  that  T  believe  a  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  is  the  key  to  resolving  the  political  deadlock  which 
hampers  efforts  to  make  the  United  Nation-  a  more  eflVCve  inslitu- 
tion.  U.S.  policy  must  accord  the  highest  priority  to  a  Middle  East 
settlement  which  recognizes  both  r&rael's  right  to  a  9ecure  existence 
and  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinians,  and  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  people  to  urge  their  government  to  maximize  its 
efforts  for  a  lasting  accommodation  between  Arabs  and  Israelis. 
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The  racial  issues  in  southern  Africa  continue  to  separate  the  United 
States  and  the  Third  World  majority  although  the  division  is  not  so 
much  over  fundamentals  as  it  is  over  tactics,  since  both  condemn 
South  African  and  Rhodesian  racism.  During  the  1975  General  As- 
sembly, as  in  the  past,  the  United  States  was  in  the  embarrassing  posi- 
tion of  not  voting  in  favor  of  resolutions  on  southern  Africa  because 
the  text  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  resort  to  violence  or  criticism 
of  present  U.S.  policies  in  southern  Africa.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues to  oppose  the  imposition  of  U.N.  sanctions  against  South 
Africa,  and  exercised  its  veto  power  to  that  effect  last  year  in  the 
Security  Council  along  with  Britain  and  France.  Although  the 
United  States  accepts  U.X.  resolutions  and  opinions  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  which  confirm  U.X.  authority  over  Namibia, 
this  country  has  not  rejected  the  South  African-sponsored  constitu- 
tional talks  in  Namibia  nor  has  it  joined  the  U.N.  Council  on  Nam- 
ibia. The  United  States  went  along  with  the  consensus  on  the  omni- 
bus resolution  on  self-determination  in  Rhodesia,  but  Congress 
passed  legislation  in  1971  allowing  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome 
in  violation  of  U.N.  sanctions,  and  the  executive  branch  has  done 
little  to  assist  congressional  efforts  to  repeal  it.  That  legislation,  the 
Byrd  amendment,  is  a  constant  aggravation  to  our  relations  with 
black  African  countries,  a  fact  of  which  they  repeatedly  remind  us 
at  the  United  Nations. 

Clarence  Mitchell  also  delivered  a  speech  in  the  General  Assembly 
which  was  quite  possibly  the  strongest  and  most  detailed  official  Ameri- 
can condemnation  of  South  African  apartheid  ever  made.  Interest- 
ingly, the  speech  was  a  reply  to  a  challenge  from  Pretoria  hurled  at 
Mitchell  by  South  African  Prime  Minister  Vorster.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter demanded  facts  to  substantiate  an  earlier  Mitchell  statement  assert- 
ing that  South  Africa  imprisons  persons  because  of  their  outspoken 
opposition  to  apartheid,  rejecting  Mitchell's  assertion  as  a  "down- 
right lie."  The  challenge  gave  the  United  States  an  opportunity  to 
show  how  the  South  African  system  of  detention  and  repression  is 
built  into  the  legal  structure  itself.  In  a  speech  lasting  almost  an  hour. 
Clarence  Mitchell  listed  26  white  and  122  non-white  opponents  of 
apartheid  under  South  African  detention.  He  described  the  South 
African  Terrorism  Act,  Suppression  of  Communism  Act  and  other 
laws  as  "designed  to  stifle  and  intimidate  political  opposition — laws 
which  make  criminal  those  acts  which  are  not  criminal  in  any  free 
society."  Apartheid,  he  said,  "has  made  peaceful  change  not  only  crimi- 
nal ;  it  has  made  it  next  to  impossible.'-  In  closing,  he  issued  an  Ameri- 
can counter-challenge  to  South  Africa  : 

Allow  (impartial  observers)  access  to  your  detention  cen- 
ters, to  take  testimony  from  the  people  within  your  control, 
and  then  let  the  world  know  the  truth. 

Black  African  nations,  which  together  comprise  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  total  U.N.  membership  and  often  hold  the  balance  of  voting 
power,  do  favor  a  tougher  U.S.  stance  toward  the  white  racist  regimes. 
But  many  of  them  declined  to  go  along  with  the  Arabs  on  the  Zionism 
resolution  out  of  a  fear  that  if  Zionism  were  defined  as  racism,  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  counties  would  be  unwilling  to  sup- 
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port  a  favorite  black  African  project — the  U.N.  Decade  to  Combat 
Racism  and  Racial  Discrimination.  Their  fear  was  justified.  However, 
now  that  the  United  States  is  not  participating  in  the  program  of  the 
Decade,  we  must  demonstrate  on  our  own  that  we  do  intend  to  take 
firm  action  against  g{  mune  racism.  I  am  convinced  that  the  United 
States  has  a  moral  obligation  and  an  important  long-range  political 
interest  in  adopting  policies  of  stronger  opposition  to  the  racial  pol- 
icies of  the  white  minority  governments  in  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia. 

ZIONISM-RACISM   RESOLUTION 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  objectionable  in  the  history  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  resolution  says  "that  Zionism  is  a  form  of  racism 
and  racial  discrimination."  Leonard  Garment,  counselor  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation,  aptly  characterized  the  resolution  as  uan  obscence 
act  *  *  *  officially  endorsing  anti-Semitism,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  virulent  forms  of  racism  known  to  human  history." 

The  U.S.  Delegation  made  its  opposition  known  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms,  but  the  combined  effect  of  bloc  voting.  Arab  and  Com- 
munist influence,  and  anti-Israel  feeling  was  too  much  to  overcome. 
I  have  questions  in  my  mind,  however,  about  American  tactics  used  to 
counter  the  threat  of  passage  of  this  resolution.  From  my  observation, 
it  appeared  that  behind  our  strong  public  rhetoric  were  relatively 
weak  and  inadequate  diplomatic  initiatives.  There  were  ample  op- 
portunities, well  in  advance,  for  strenuous  American  lobbying  against 
the  resolution  behind  closed  doors  at  the  United  Nations.  Our  ambas- 
sadors throughout  the  world  could  have  been  given  priority  instruc- 
tions to  make  strong  diplomatic  representations  to  host  governments. 
But  despite  the  outrage  expressed  in  official  public  statements.  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  priorities  in  the  General  Assembly  lay  elsewhere.  The 
Korean  question  was  the  all-important  issue,  with  a  U.S.  Mission  task 
force  convening  almost  daily  for  many  weeks  and  coordinating  efforts 
with  friendly  delegations  every  step  of  the  way.  Perhaps  the  Zionism 
resolution  would  have  been  adopted  in  any  event,  but  T  believe  that 
considerably  more  diplomatic  muscle  against  it  would  have  been 
justified. 

Congress  reaeted  swiftly  and  unequivocally.  Without  opposition. 
strongly  worded  denunciations  of  the  U.N.  Zionism  resolution  were 
adopted  some  two  weeks  before  the  General  Assembly  plenary  vote  on 
the  matter.  Quite  rightly,  Congress  warned  that  the  Zionism  resolu- 
tion threatened  to  subvert  and  null i \\  t  he  very  purpose  of  the  ( Charter 
of  the  United  Xat  ions. 

AMNESTY    FOB   POLITICAL   PRISONERS 

At  Ambassador  Moynihan's  initiative,  the  United  States  decided  to 
introduce  a  resolution  calling  for  a  world-wide  amnesty  Tor  political 
prisoners-  "persons  deprived  of  their  liberty  primarily  because  they 
have  sought  peaceful  expression  of  beliefs  and  opinions  at  variance 

with  those  held   by  their  governments."   In  this  instance,  what   could 

have  been  a  noble  human  rights  [nil iat  ive  by  t he  I Fnited  States,  became 
instead  a  kind  of  polit  ical  billy-club. 
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Introduction  of  the  amnesty  resolution  was  widely  regarded  at  the 
U.N.  as  American  retaliation  to  the  Zionism  resolution.  Actually,  the 
amnesty  resolution  had  been  drafted  early  in  October  independently 
of  any  consideration  of  the  Zionism  issue.  The  two  issues  had  not  been 
linked  until  the  morning  after  passage  of  the  Zionism  resolution  when 
Ambassador  Moynihan,  asked  in  a  television  interview  what  the 
United  States  would  do  in  retaliation,  announced  that  he  would  intro- 
duce the  amnesty  resolution  so  as  to  "start  making  life  a  little  difficult 
for  those  whose  whole  pleasure  and  preoccupation  has  been  to  make 
life  difficult  for  the  democracies."  He  then  proceeded  to  present  the 
resolution  to  the  General  Assembly  with  a  speech  which  alienated 
many  would-be  supporters  and  left  Western  Europeans  friends  per- 
plexed as  to  how  to  salvage  a  resolution  they  fully  supported.  In  the 
speech,  the  Ambassador  went  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the  government 
of  Chile  which  had  just  been  condemned  by  the  General  Assembly 
with  U.S.  support,  and  needlessly  offend  African  nations  by  declaring 
that  South  Africa  has  more  press  freedom  than  the  rest  of  Africa 
put  together.  Faced  with  overwhelmingly  negative  reaction,  the 
United  States  reluctantly  withdrew  the  resolution  a  few  days  later. 

HUMAX   RIGHTS   IN    CHILE 

In  a  departure  from  past  voting  practice,  the  United  States  voted 
in  favor  of  a  resolution  strongly  criticizing  the  flagrant  abuses  of 
human  rights  by  the  military  regime  in  Chile.  The  resolution  ex- 
pressed distress  at  Chile's  resort  to  torture  and  other  cruel  punish- 
ment, arbitrary  arrest,  detention  and  exile;  called  on  the  Chilean 
authorities  to  restore  and  safeguard  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms;  and  deplored  Chile's  refusal  to  allow  a  U.N,  human  rights 
working  group  to  visit  the  country  after  previously  agreeing  to  the 
visit. 

RESOLUTION    OX    TORTURE 

The  General  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  adopting  the  declaration 
against  torture  which  had  been  produced  at  the  Fifth  U.N.  Congress 
on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the  Treatment  of  Offenders  at 
Geneva.  Both  the  Geneva  declaration  and  its  adoption  by  the  General 
Assembly  were  the  result  of  a  diligent  2-year  campaign  by  the 
Netherlands  and  Sweden,  who  recognize  that  while  the  declaration  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  eliminate  torture,  it  may  constitute  an  important 
moral  commitment. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  had  urged  the  General  Assembly  not 
only  to  adopt  the  declaration  but  also  to  take  practical  steps  toward 
its  implementation.  He  suggested  that  a  group  of  experts  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  General  to  study  the  nature  and  extent  of 
torture  in  the  world  and  report  back  to  the  next  Assembly.  This  pro- 
gressive proposal  came  too  late  to  do  the  work  needed  to  achieve 
acceptance,  but  should  be  pursued  by  the  United  States  in  the  future. 
A  campanion  resolution,  also  adopted,  did  call  on  the  U.X.  Human 
Rights  Commission  to  study  steps  necessary  for  effective  observance 
of  the  declaration  against  torture.  Additionally,  it  encouraged  efforts 
for  a  draft  code  of  police  ethics  (by  the  Committee  on  Crime  Preven- 
tion and  Control,  of  the  Geneva  Congress  which  produced  the  declara- 
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tion)  ;  and  called  for  steps  toward  a  code  of  medical  ethics  (by  the 
World  Health  Organization). 

KOREA  RESOLUTIONS 

For  the  first  time,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  adopted  two  contra- 
dictory resolutions  on  the  same  subject — Korea.  One  resolution,  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States,  called  for  negotiations  among  the  United 
States,  China,  and  the  two  Koreas  in  order  to  make  new  arrange- 
ments, acceptable  to  all  parties,  which  would  replace  the  existing 
armistice  and  the  U.N.  Command.  The  other  resolution,  sponsored  by 
Algeria  and  the  communist  nations  on  behalf  of  North  Korea,  would 
exclude  South  Korea  from  any  voice  in  determining  a  settlement  of 
the  Korean  conflict. 

This  was  the  first  occassion  in  which  the  North  Korean  resolution 
attained  a  plurality.  Up  until  1975,  the  United  States  had  enjoyed  a 
plurality  for  its  resolution  and  succeeded  in  defeating  the  opposing 
resolution. 


The  General  Assembly  adopted  several  resolutions  dealing  with  the 
condition  and  status  of  women.  The  most  significant  of  these,  known 
as  the  "omnibus  resolution,"  took  advantage  of  almost  all  of  the  strong 
points  of  the  World  Plan  of  Action  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
Objectives  of  International  Women's  Year.  The  United  States  was 
unsuccessful  in  its  efforts  to  limit  the  content  of  the  resolution  to 
women's  issues.  Because  paragraphs  one  and  two  of  the  resolution 
indirectly  endorsed  anti-Zionist  actions  taken  at  the  Mexico  City  Con- 
ference, the  United  States  voted  against  these  paragraphs  and  ab- 
stained on  the  resolution  as  a  whole. 

Recommendations 

Drawing  from  my  own  experience  at  the  1975  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, I  offer  the  following  points  as  recommendations  concerning 
General  Assembly  delegations  and  the  U.S.  role  in  the  United  Nations : 

(1)  The  White  House  should  announce  appointments  of  dele- 
gates and  alternates  as  early  as  possible  in  advance  of  the  General 
Assembly  opening  date,  in  order  that  congressional  and  public 
delegates  are  able  to  prepare  themselves  adequately.  The  first 
of  June — 3  months  ahead  of  the  General  Assembly — would  be  a 
desirable  date. 

(2)  Immediately  after  announcement  of  the  appointments,  each 
delegate  and  alternate  should  be  asked  to  indicate  the  U.N.- 
related  subjects  in  which  he  or  she  is  most  interested ;  the  State 
Department,  together  with  USUN,  should  be  responsible  for 
familiarizing  them  with  background  and  U.S.  policy  on  these 
subjects.  As  soon  as  the  General  Assembly  agenda  has  been  set, 
assignment  of  agenda  items  to  each  delegate  and  alternate  should 
be  made  by  the  Ambassador  in  consultation  with  the  delegates 
and  alternates;  each  congressional  and  public  member  of  the 
delegation  should  be  assigned  agenda  items  from  not  more  than 
one  General  Assembly  committee  each.  Detailed  briefings  and 
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provision  of  reading  materials  on  each  agenda  item  should  begin 
immediately  thereafter. 

(3)  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  should  give  congressional 
and  public  members  a  clear  mandate  for  specific  responsibilities, 
to  include  participation  and  authority  (under  the  Ambassador) 
in  all  activities  related  to  their  agenda  items. 

(4)  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  should  make  it 
clear  to  USUN  officers  that  their  chain  of  command  goes  through 
congressional  and  public  delegates  and  that  all  developments  and 
contacts  concerning  their  agenda  items  are  to  be  reported  in  full 
to  them. 

(5)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  rotating 
congressional  delegates  within  the  same  General  Assembly  ses- 
sion, in  order  that  more  than  two  may  participate,  and  so  that 
each  participant's  presence  would  be  required  in  New  York  for 
less  than  the  full  term  of  the  General  Assembly.  Such  a  procedure, 
properly  handled,  could  be  beneficial  both  by  building  U.N.  ex- 
pertise among  a  larger  number  of  members  of  Congress  and 
providing  a  greater  amount  of  specialized  assistance  to  USUN. 

(6)  USUN  and  congressional  delegates  should  endeavor  to 
facilitate  more  contact  between  U.S.  congressional  delegates  and 
members  of  parliaments  from  other  delegations,  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  experiences  regarding  the  United  Nations  and  for 
the  opportunity  of  establishing  contacts  for  continued  relation- 
ships after  the  General  Assembly  adjourns. 

(7)  Both  during  and  before  the  General  Assembly  the  U.S. 
delegation  and  the  State  Department  should  conduct  detailed 
consultations  with  other  governments  on  General  Assembly  issues 
which  the  United  Stafes  considers  important.  In  the  case  of  na- 
tions friendly  to  the  U.S.  position,  strategy  should  be  coordinated ; 
with  regard  to  nations  unfriendly  to  the  U.S.  position,  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  should  be  expressed  to  them  seriously  as  an 
integral  part  of  overall  bilateral  relations.  (It  is  encouraging  that 
the  State  Department  is  implementing  new  procedures  that  are 
at  least  partly  consistent  with  this  recommendation). 

(8)  The  United  States  should  be  willing  to  take  the  initiative  on 
global  issues  in  the  United  Nations.  Too  often  the  United  States 
feels  obliged  to  take  a  backseat,  believing  that  an  active  public 
role  will  provoke  significant  opposition,  and  advice  to  that  effect 
frequently  is  given  by  allies  and  professionals  in  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat. It  is  a  general  dilemma  we  face  because  of  widespread 
hostility  to  the  United  States.  But  to  follow  the  prescription  of 
takinsr  a  backseat  in  areas  where  the  United  Nations  ought  to 
be  acting  leads  to  increasing  isolation  for  the  United  States. 
The  outcome  is  that  we  are  only  prominent  when  opposing  or 
condemning  the  actions  of  others.  This  leads  to  a  distorted  per- 
ception of  the  United  States. 

(9)  Our  general  policy  objectives  in  the  U.N.  system  should 
place  more  emphasis  on  facilitating  basic  cultural  transforma- 
tion. This  should  be  reflected  in  the  U.S.  position  on  U.N.  finances 
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and  in  the  kinds  of  expertise  sought  for  staffing  the  Mission  and 
relevant  organs  of  the  State  Department. 

(10)  In  assuming  an  active  posture  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States  should  make  its  seriousness  evident  by  the  thought- 
fulness  of  proposals,  coordination  with  allies,  and  avoidance  of 
fruitless  rhetorical  exchange. 
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APPENDIX 

General  Assembly  Resolutions 


The  Zionism-Racism  Resolution 


UNITED     NATIONS 

Distr. 
GENERAL 

G  E  N  E  R  A  L  A/HES/33T9 


ASSEMBLY  WX%#  l8  Moi,ember  1975 


Thirtieth   session 
Agenda  item  68 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
/on  the  report  of  the  Third  Committee   (A/10320)_7 
3379   (XXX).     Elimination  of  all   forms  of  racial  discrimination 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  190U   ( XVIII )   of  20  November  1963,  proclaiming  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination,   and  in  particular  its   affirmation  that   ''any  doctrine  of  racial 
differentiation  or  superiority  is   scientifically  false,  morally  condemnable , 
socially  unjust   and  dangerous"   and  its   expression  of  alarm  at   "the 
manifestations  of  racial  discrimination  still  in  evidence  in  some   areas   in  the 
world,   some  of  which  are  imposed  by  certain  Governments  by  means  of  legislative, 
administrative  or  other  measures", 

Recalling  also  that,   in  its   resolution   3151  G  ( XXVIII )   of  lk  December  1973, 
the  General  Assembly  condemned,   inter  alia,  the  unholy  alliance  between  South 
African  racism  and  Zionism, 

Taking  note  of  the  Declaration  of  Mexico  on  the  Equality  of  Women   and  their 
Contribution  to  Development   and  Peace,  1/  proclaimed  by  the  World  Conference  of 
the  International  Women's  Year,  held  at  Mexico  City   from  19  June  to  2  July  1975, 
which  promulgated  the  principle  that   "international  co-operation  and  peace  require 
the  achievement   of  national  liberation  and  independence,  the  elimination  of 
colonialism  and  neo-colonialism,    foreign  occupation,   Zionism,   apartheid  and  racial 
discrimination  in   all  its    forms,   as  well   as  the   recognition   of  the   dignity  of 
peoples   and  their  right  to   self-determination", 


1/     E/5725,  part  one,   sect.    I. 
75-2U528  /•• 
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Taking  note   also  of  resolution  77   (XII)    adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  Heads  of 
State   and  Government   of  the   Organization  of  African  Unity  at   its  twelfth  ordinary 
session,   2/  held  at  Kampala  from  28  July  to  1  August  1975,  which  considered 
"that  the  racist   rerime  in  occupied  Palestine   and  the  racist   regimes   in  Zimbabwe 
and  South  Africa  have   a  common   imperialist   origin,    forming  a  whole   and  having 
the  same  racist   structure  and  being  organically  linked  in  their  policy  aimed  at 
repression  of  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the  human  being", 

Taking  note   also  of  the  Political  Declaration  and  Strategy  to  Strengthen 
International   Peace    and   Security  and  to   Intensify  Solidarity  and  Mutual  Assistance 
among  Non-Aligned  Countries,    3/  adopted  at  the   Conference  of  Ministers   for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Non-Aligned  Countries  held  at  Lima  from  25  to  30  August  1975, 
which  most   severely  condemned  Zionism  as   a  threat  to  world  peace  and  security  and 
called  upon   all  countries  to  oppose  this  racist   and  imperialist  ideology, 

Determines  that   Zionism  is   a  form  of  racism  and  racial  discrimination. 


2U00th  plenary  meeting 
10  November  1975 


2/     See  A/10297,   annex  II. 

3/     A/10217  and  Corr.l,   annex,  p.    3. 
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Resolution  Introduced  by  the  United  States  on 
Amnesty  for  Political  Prisoners 


UNITED     NATIONS  Distr 

GENERAL 

GENERAL  J^Hil  ^0^/^.1 

a     #•    *»    r-    k  a    n    I    W  Wt&pfV^  3  December  1975 

ASSEMBLY  Mfe  ^>W  English 


ORIGINAL:   ENGLISH/FRENCH 


Thirtieth  session 
Agenda  item  12 

REPORT  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

Report  of  the  Third  Committee  (part  II) 
Rapporteur :   Mrs.  SEKELA  KANINDA  (Zaire) 

^s>  Amnesty  for  political  prisoners 

30.  At  the  2156th  meeting,  on  12  November,  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  introduce d  a  draft  resolution  entitled  "Amnesty  for  political  prisoners" 
(A/C.3/L.2175).   The  text  read  as  follows: 

"The  General  Assembly 

"Noting  with  satisfaction  that,  in  spite  of  continuing  denial  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  in  certain  areas,  great  progress  has  been  achieved 
towards  eliminating  colonialism  and  ensuring  the  right  of  self-determination 
for  peoples  everywhere, 

"Believing  that  the  lessening  of  international  tensions  makes  even  more 
promising  renewed  efforts  to  assist  people  to  exercise  their  human  rights, 

"Deeply  disturbed  that  there  are  frequent  reports  that  many  persons, 
including  members  of  national  parliaments,  writers  and  publishers,  persons  who 
have  sought  through  peaceful  means  to  express  views  at  variance  with  those 
held  by  their  Governments  or  to  oppose  racial  discrimination  and  persons  who 
have  sought  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  persons  in  the  disfavour  of  their 
Governments,  are  detained  or  imprisoned,  and  in  many  cases  have  been  subjected 
to  torture,  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention  and  unfair  or  secret  trials  in 
violation  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 

"Recalling  that,  pursuant  to  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution 
1235  (XLII)  of  6  June  1967 ,  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  the 
Sub-Commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities 
have  been  authorized  to  examine  information  relating  to  such  reports, 

"Noting  with  appreciation  resolution  h   (XXVIIl)  (E/CN.U/SUB.2/L.635) 
adopted  by  the  Sub-Commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities  with  respect  t>  the  human  rights  of  persons  subjected  to  any  form  of 
detention  or  imprisonment. 

"1.   Appeals  to  all  Governments  to  proclaim  an  unconditional  amnesty  by 
releasing  all  political  prisoners  in  the  sense  of  persons  deprived  of  their 
liberty  primarily  because  they  have,  in  accordance  with  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  sought  peaceful  expression  of  beliefs  and  opinions 
at  variance  with  those  held  by  their  Governments  or  have  sought  to  provide 
legal  or  other  forms  of  non-violent  assistance  to  such  persons; 

... 
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''2.   Requests  the  Corjnission  on  Human  Fights  and  the  Sub  -Commission  on 
Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities  to  strengthen  theii 
efforts  on  behalf  of  political  prisoners,  including  the  establishment  of 
working  groups  to  conduct  studies  including  visits,  whenever  necessary,  to 
determine  the  facts  relevant  to  the  rights  of  political  prisoners  and  the 
response  of  Governments  to  this  appeal; 

"3.   Urges  all  Governments  to  co-operate  with  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  and  the  Sub-Commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities  in  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  political  prisoners,  including 
requests  to  make  such  visits  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  and  reporting  on  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  detention, 
trial  or  imprisonment  of  such  persons  ; 

'h.      Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  assist  in  any  way  he  may  deem 
appropriate  in  the  implementation  of  this  resolution,  and  to  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  thirty-first  session  with  respect  to  the  activities 
of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  the  Sub-Commission  on  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities  in  the  implementation  of  this 
reolution." 
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Resolution  on  Human  Rights  in  Chile  Adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly 


UNITED     NATIONS 

GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


Distr. 
GENERAL 

A/RES/3UU8  (XXX) 
16  January  1976 


Thirtieth  session 
Agenda  item  12 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
/on  the  report  of  the  Third  Committee  ( A/1028 VAdd.l]/ 
3M8  (XXX).   Protection  of  human  rights  in  Chile 


The  General  Assembly, 

Conscious  of  its  responsibility  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to 
promote  and  encourage  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all, 

Recalling  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 

Rights,  1/  everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  security  of  person 

and  the  right  not  to  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or  exile,  or 

to  torture  or  to  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment, 

Recalling  that,  in  its  resolution  3219  (XXIX)  of  6  November  197*+ >  the 
General  Assembly  expressed  its  deepesx  concern  about  reported  constant  and  flagrant 
violations  of  basic  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  Chile  and  urged  the 
authorities  in  that  country  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  restore  and  safeguard 
those  rights  and  freedoms, 

Noting  that  the  General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  at  its  eighteenth  session,  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation,  at  its  sixtieth  session,  the 
World  Conference  of  the  International  Women's  Year  and  the  Sub-Commission  en 
Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities,  at  its  twenty-eighth 
session,  called  for  the  cessation  if  violations  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  in  Chile, 


1/  General  Assembly  resolution  217  A  (ill) 


76-0122U  /... 
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'-ing  that,  in  its  resolution  8  (XXXI)  of  27  February  1975,  2/  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  after  expressing  its  serious  concern  about  the  continuing  reports 
of  violations  of  human  rights  in  Chile,  decided  to  establish  an  ad  hoc  working 
group  to  inquire  into  the  present  situation  of  human  rights  in  that  country  on 
the  basis  of  all  available  evidence,  including  a  visit  to  Chile,  and  appealed  to 
the  authorities  of  Chile  to  extend  their  full  co-operation  to  the  group, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  under  General  Assembly 
resolution  3219  (XXIX)  3/  and,  in  particular,  the  progress  report  submitted  by  the 
Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  on  the  Situation  of  Human  Rights  in  Chile,  kj 

Convinced  that  the  progress  report  contains  evidence  from  which  to  conclude 
that  constant  flagrant  violations  of  basic  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
have  taken  place  and  continue  to  take  place  in  Chile, 

Expressing  its  appreciation  to  the  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Working  Group  for  their  report ,  which  has  been  prepared  in  a  commendable  manner 
notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Chilean  authorities  to  permit  the  Group  to  visit 
the  country, 

Reaffirming  its  condemnation  of  all  forms  of  torture  and  of  cruel,  inhuman  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punishment, 

1.  Expresses  its  profound  distress  at  the  constant  flagrant  violations  of 
human  rights,  including  the  institutionalized  practice  of  torture,  cruel,  inhuman 
or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment,  arbitrary  arrest,  detention  and  exile  -  to 
which  the  progress  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  on  the  Situation  of  Human 
Rights  in  Chile,  established  under  resolution  8  (XXXI)  of  the  Commission  on  Human 

,  brings  additional  evidence  -  which  have  taken  place  and,  according  to 
existing  evidence,  continue  to  take  place  in  Chile, 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Chilean  authorities  to  take,  without  delay,  all  necessary 
measures  to  restore  and  safeguard  basic  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  and 
fully  to  respect  the  provisions  of  the  international  instruments  to  which  Chile  is 
a  party  and,  to  this  end,  to  ensure  that: 

(a)  The  state  of  siege  or  emergency  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  violating 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  contrary  to  article  U  of  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights;  5/ 


2/  See  Official  Records  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Fifty-eighth 
Session,  Supplement  Wo.  k    (E/5635),  chap.  XXIII. 

V  A/10295- 

kj   A/10285,  annex. 

5/  General  Assembly  resolution  2200  A  (XXI),  annex. 
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(b_)  Adequate  measures  are  taken  to  end  the  institutionalized  practice  of 
torture  and  other  forms  of  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment  in 
full  respect  of  article  7  of  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights ; 

(c_)   The  rights  of  all  persons  to  liberty  and  security  of  person,  in 
particular  the  rights  of  those  who  have  been  detained  without  charge  or  are  in 
prison  solely  for  political  reasons,  as  provided  for  in  article  9  of  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  are  fully  guaranteed  and 
steps  are  taken  to  clarify  the  status  of  those  individuals  who  are  not  accounted 
for, 

(d)  Wo  one  shall  be  held  guilty  of  any  criminal  offence  on  account  of  any  act 
or  omission  which  did  not  constitute  a  criminal  offence,  under  national  or 
international  law,  at  the  time  when  it  was  committed,  contrary  to  article  15  of 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights, 

(e)  No  one,  in  accordance  with  article  15,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  Chilean  nationality; 

(f_)   The  right  to  freedom  of  association,  including  the  right  to  form  and  join 
trade  unions,  shall  be  respected,  in  accordance  with  article  22  of  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights ; 

{&)      The  right  to  intellectual  freedoms,  as  provided  for  in  article  19  of  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  shall  be  guaranteed, 

3.   Deplores  the  refusal  of  the  Chilean  authorities  to  allow  the  Ad  Hoc 
Working  Group  to  visit  the  country,  notwithstanding  previous  solemn  assurances 
given  by  the  authorities  in  this  regard,  and  urges  them  to  honour  these  assurances; 

h.  Invites  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  extend  the  mandate  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Working  Group,  as  presently  constituted,  to  enable  it  to  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  thirty-first  session  and  to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
at  its  thirty-third  session  on  the  situation  of  human  rights  in  Chile  and,  in 
particular,  on  any  developments  which  occur  to  re-establish  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 

5.   Requests  the  President  of  the  thirtieth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Secretary-General  to  assist  in  any  way  they  may  deem  appropriate  in  the 
re-establishment  of  basic  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  Chile. 

2U33rd  plenary  meeting 
9  December  1975 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

/or.  the  report  of  the  Third  Committee  (A/10Uo8_)_7 

3^52  (XXX).   Declaration  on  the  Protection  of  All  Persons  from 
being  Subjected  to  Torture  and  Other  Cruel, 
Inhuman  or  Degrading  Treatment  or  Punishment 


The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  proclaimed  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  recognition  of  the  inherent  dignity  and  of  the  equal  and 
inalienable  rights  of  all  members  of  the  human  family  is  the  foundation  of  freedom, 
justice  and  peace  in  the  world, 

Considering  that  these  rights  derive  from  the  inherent  dignity  of  the  human 
person , 

Considering  also  the  obligation  of  States  under  the  Charter,  in  particular 
Article  55,  to  promote  universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms, 

Having  regard  to  article  5  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  1/  and 
article  7  of  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  2/  both  of 
which  provide  that  no  one  may  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel,  inhuman  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punishment, 

Adopts  the  Declaration  on  the  Protection  of  All  Persons  from  being  Subjected  to 
Torture  and  Other  Cruel,  Inhuman  or  reatment  or  Punishment,  the  text  of 

which  is  annexed  to  the  present  resolution,  as  a  guideline  for  all  States  and  other 
entities  e/.<  'fective  power. 


2U33rd  plenary  meeting 
9  December  1975 


1/  General  Assembly  resolution  217  A  ( I 
2/  General  Assembly  resolution  2200  A  (XXI), 
.  U2 
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ANNEX 

Declaration  on  the  Protection  of  All  Persons  from 
being  Subjected  to  Torture  and  Other  Cruel,  Inhuman 
cr  De Trading  Treatment  or  Punishment 


Article  1 

1.  Por  the  nurpose  of  this  Declaration, torture  means  any  act  by  which  severe 
pain  or  suffering,  whether  physical  or  mental,  is  intentionally  inflicted  by  or  at 
the  instigation  of  a  public  official  on  a  person  for  such  purposes  as  obtaining 
from  him  or  a  third  person  information  or  confession,  punishing  him  for  an  act  he 
has  committed  or  is  suspected  of  having  committed,  or  intimidating  him  or  other 
persons.   It  does  not  include  pain  or  suffering  arising  only  from,  inherent  in  or 
incidental  to,  lawful  sanctions  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  Standard  Minimum 
Rules  for  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners.  3/ 

2.  Torture  constitutes  an  apprrwated  and  deliberate  for"  of  cruel,  inhuman 
or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment. 

Article  2 

Any  act  of  torture  or  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment  is  an  offence  to  human  dignity  and  shall  be  condemned  as  a  denial  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  as  a  violation  of  the  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  proclaimed  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

Article  3 

No  State  may  permit  or  tolerate  torture  or  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment.   Exceptional  circumstances  such  as  a  state  of  war  or  a 
threat  of  war,  internal  political  instability  or  any  other  public  emergency  may  not 
be  invoked  as  a  justification  of  torture  or  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment. 

Article  k 

Each  State  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Declaration,  take 
effective  measures  to  prevent  torture  and  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment  from  being  practised  within  its  jurisdiction. 


3/  First  United  Nations  Congress  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the  Treatment 
of  Offenders:   report  by  the  Secretariat  (United  Nations  publication,  Sales 
No.  1956. IV. k),   annex  I. A. 
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Article  5 

The  training  of  law  enforcement  personnel  and  of  other  public  officials  who 
may  be  responsible  for  persons  deprived  of  their  liberty  shall  ensure  that  full 
account  is  taken  of  the  prohibition  against  torture  and  other  cruel,  inhuman  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punishment.   This  prohibition  shall  also,  where  appropriate, 
be  included  in  such  general  rules  or  instructions  as  are  issued  in  regard  to  the 
duties  and  functions  of  anyone  who  may  be  involved  in  the  custody  or  treatment  of 
such  persons. 

Article  6 

Each  State  shall  keep  under  systematic  review  interrogation  methods  and 
practices  as  well  as  arrangements  for  the  custody  and  treatment  of  persons 
deprived  of  their  liberty  in  its  territory,  with  a  view  to  preventing  any  cases  of 
torture  or  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment. 

Article  7 

Each  State  shall  ensure  that  all  acts  of  torture  as  defined  in  article  1  are 
offences  under  its  criminal  law.   The  same  shall  apply  in  regard  to  acts  which 
constitute  participation  in,  complicity  in,  incitement  to  or  an  attempt  to  commit 
torture. 

Article  8 

Any  person  who  alleges  that  he  has  been  subjected  to  torture  or  other  cruel, 
inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment  by  or  at  the  instigation  of  a  public 
official  shall  have  the  right  to  complain  to,  and  to  have  his  case  impartially 
examined  by,  the  competent  authorities  of  the  State  concerned. 

Article  9 

Wherever  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  an  act  of  torture  as 
defined  in  article  1  has  been  committed,  the  competent  authorities  of  the  State 
concerned  shall  promptly  proceed  to  an  impartial  investigation  even  if  there  has 
been  no  formal  complaint. 

Article  10 

If  an  investigation  under  article  8  or  article  9  establishes  that  an  act  of 
torture  as  defined  in  article  1  appears  to  have  been  committed,  criminal 
proceedings  shall  be  instituted  against  the  alleged  offender  or  offenders  in 
accordance  with  national  law.   If  an  allegation  of  other  forms  of  cruel,  inhuman 
or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment  is  considered  to  be  well  founded,  the  alleged 
offender  or  offenders  shall  be  subject  to  criminal,  disciplinary  or  other 
appropriate  proceedir. 
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Article  11 

Where  it  is  proved  that  an  act  of  torture  or  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment  has  been  committed  by  or  at  the  instigation  of  a  public 
official,  the  victim  shall  be  afforded  redress  and  compensation  in  accordance  with 
national  law. 

Article  12 

Any  statement  which  is  established  to  have  been  made  as  a  result  of  torture  or 
other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment  may  not  be  invoked  as 
evidence  against  the  person  concerned  or  against  any  other  person  in  any 
proceedings. 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

/on  the  report  of  the  Third  Committee  (A/10U08_)_7 

3^53  (XXX).   Torture  and  other  cruel ,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment  in  relation  to 
detention  and  imprisonment 


The  General  Assembly, 

Reaffirming  the  rejection,  in  its  resolutions  3059  ( XXVIII)  of  2  November  1973 
and  3218  (XXIX)  of  6  November  197^ »  of  any  form  of  torture  and  other  cruel,  inhuman 
or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment, 

Reiterating  its  conviction  expressed  in  resolution  3218  (XXIX)  that,  because 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  alarming  reports  on  torture,  further  and 
sustained  efforts  are  necessary  to  protect  under  all  circumstances  the  basic  human 
right  to  be  free  from  torture  and  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment, 

Welcoming  resolution  k    (XXVIII)  of  10  September  1975,  adopted  by  the 
Sub-Commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  1/  containing  an 
analytical  summary  of  the  information  received  under  paragraph  1  of  resolution 
3218  (XXIX), 

Recalling  its  request  to  the  Fifth  United  Nations  Congress  on  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  and  the  Treatment  of  Offenders  that  it  consider  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 
protection  of  all  persons  subjected  to  any  form  of  detention  or  imprisonment  against 
torture  and  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment,  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  thirtieth  session, 


1/  A/10158  and  Corr.l  and  Add.l. 
76-01160  /.. 
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Noting  the  working  paper,  entitled.  "Health  aspects  of  avoidable  maltreatment 
of  prisoners  and.  detainees",  2/   submitted  by  the  World  Health  Organization  to  the 
Fifth  United  Nations  Congress  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the  Treatment  of 
Offenders , 

Noting  with  appreciation  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  prepared  under 
paragraph  k   of  resolution  3218  (XXIX) ,  3/ 

Taking  into  account  that  the  Fifth  United  Nations  Congress  on  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  and  the  Treatment  of  Offenders  expressed  the  opinion  that,  on  the  matter 
of  elaborating  an  International  Code  of  Police  Ethics,  there  should  be  further 
expert  cor sideration, 

Having  adopted  the  Declaration  on  the  Protection  of  All  Persons  from  being 
Subjected  to  Torture  and  Other  Cruel,  Inhuman  or  Degrading  Treatment  or  Punishment, 
annexed  -co  resolution  3^52  (XXX)  of  9  December  1975, 

Believing  that  further  international  efforts  are  needed  to  ensure  adequate 
protection  for  all  against  torture  and  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment 
or  punishment, 

1.  Expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  Fifth  United  Nations  Congress  on  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  and  the  Treatment  of  Offenders  for  the  elaboration  of  the 
Declaration  on  the  Protection  of  All  Persons  from  being  Subjected  to  Torture  and 
Other  Cruel,  Inhuman  or  Degrading  Treatment  or  Punishment; 

2.  Requests  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  its  thirty-second  session  to 
study  the  question  of  torture  and  any  necessary  steps  for: 

(a)  Ensuring  the  effective  observance  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Protection  of 
All  Persons  from  being  Subjected  to  Torture  and  Other  Cruel,  Inhuman  or  Degrading 
Treatment  or  Punishment; 

(b)  The  formulation  of  a  body  of  principles  for  the  protection  of  all  persons 
under  any  form  of  detention  or  imprisonment  on  the  basis  of  the  Study  of  the  Right 
of  Everyone  to  be  Free  from  Arbitrary  Arrest,  Detention  and  Exile  h/   and  the  draft 
principles  on  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention  contained  therein; 

3.  Requests  the  Committee  on  Crime  Prevention  and  Control  to  elaborate,  on 
the  basis  of,  inter  alia,  the  proposals  presented  to  and  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  Fifth  United  Nations  Congress  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the  Treatment  of 
Offenders,  a  draft  code  of  conduct  for  law  enforcement  officials  and  to  submit 
this  draft  code  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  thirty-second  session,  through  the 
Commission  for  Social  Development  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council; 


2/  A/CONF/56/9. 

3/  A/10260. 

y   United  Nations  publication,  Sales  No.  65. XIV. 2. 
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h.        Invites  the  World  Health  Organization  to  give  further  attention  to  the 
study  and  elaboration  of  principles  of  nedical  ethics  relevant  to  the  protection 
of  persons  subjected  to  any  form  of  detention  or  imprisonment  against  torture  and 
other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment; 

5.   Decides  to  include  in  the  provisional  agenda  of  its  thirty-first  session 
an  item  entitled  "Torture  and  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment"  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  progress  achieved  in  accordance  vith 
the  present  resolution. 

2^33rd  -plenary  meeting 
9  December  1973 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

/on  the  report  of  the  First  Committee  (A/103271/ 

3390  (XXX).   Question  cf  Korea 


The  General  Assembly, 

Mindful  of  the  hope  expressed  by  it  in  resolution  3333  (XXIX)  of 
IT  December  197*+, 

Desiring  that  progress  be  made  towards  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of  peaceful 
reunification  of  Korea  on  the  basis  of  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  Korean 
people , 

Recalling  its  satisfaction  with  the  issuance  of  the  joint  communique  at  Seoul 
and  Pyongyang  on  k   July  1972  and  the  declared  intention  of  both  the  South  and  the 
North  of  Korea  to  continue  the  dialogue  between  them, 

Further  recalling  that,  by  its  resolution  711  A  (VII )  of  28  August  1953,  the 
General  Assembly  noted  with  approval  the  Armistice  Agreement  of  27  July  1953,  1/ 
and  that,  in  its  resolution  8ll  (IX)  of  11  December  195^,  it  expressly  took  note  of 
the  provision  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  which  requires  that  the  Agreement  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  expressly  superseded  either  by  mutually  acceptable 
amendments  and  additions  or  by  provision  in  an  appropriate  agreement  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  at  a  political  level  between  both  sides, 

Aware,  however ,  that  tension  in  Korea  has  not  been  totally  eliminated  and  that 
the  Armistice  Agreement  remains  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  in  the  area, 


1/  See  Official  Records  of  the  Security  Council,  Eighth  Year,  Supplement  for 
July,  August  and  September  1953,  document  S/3079-.  transmitted  to  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  by  a  note  of  the  Secretary-General  (A/2^5l). 

75-26637  /... 
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-■'sting  the  letter  of  27  June  1975,  2/  addressed  to  the  Fresident  of  the 
Security  Council  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  affirming  that 
it  is  prepared  to  terminate  the  United  Nations  Command  on  1  January  1976,  provided 
that  the  other  parties  directly  concerned  reach  agreement  on  alternative 
arrangements  mutually  acceptable  to  them  fcr  maintaining  the  Armistice  Agreement, 

Noting  the  statement  of  27  June  1975  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
affirming  its  willingness  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  maintaining  the  Armistice 
Agreement , 

Recognizing  that,  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  regarding  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 
the  United  Nations  has  a  continuing  responsibility  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  this 
goal  on  the  Korean  peninsula, 

1.  Reaffirms  the  wishes  of  its  members,  as  expressed  in  the  consensus 
statement  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  28  November  1973,  3/  and  urges  both  the 
South  and  the  North  of  Korea  to  continue  their  dialogue  to  expedite  the  peaceful 
reunification  of  Korea; 

2.  Expresses  the  hope  that  all  the  parties  directly  concerned  will  enter 
into  negotiations  on  new  arrangements  designed  to  replace  the  Armistice  Agreement, 
reduce  tensions  and  ensure  lasting  peace  in  the  Korean  peninsula; 

3.  Urges  all  the  parties  directly  concerned,  as  a  first  step,  bearing  in 
mind  the  need  to  ensure  continued  observation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  and  the 
full  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the  region,  to  embark  on  talks  as  scon 
as  possible  sc  that  the  United  Nations  Command  may  be  dissolved  concurrently  with 
arrangements  for  maintaining  the  Armistice  Agreement; 

k.        Expresses  the  further  hope  that  these  discussions  will  be  completed  and 
alternative  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  will  be 
made  in  order  that  the  United  Nations  Command  may  be  dissolved  on  1  January  1976 
so  that  by  that  date  no  armed  forces  under  the  United  Nations  flag  will  remain  in 
the  South  of  Korea. 


2j*C9_th__rl enary  meetinf 
18  November  1^75 


/... 
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The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  that  the  reunification  of  Korea  has  not  yet  been  achieved  although 
thirty  years  have  elapsc-d  since  Korea  was  divided  into  the  Worth  and  the  South  and 
twenty-two  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  armistice  in  Korea, 

Recalling  the  obligations  assumed  by  States  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equality  and  self-determination 
of  peoples  and  on  refraining  from  intervening  in  matters  which  are  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  State, 

Considering  that  it  conforms  with  the  principles  of  the  Charter  to  encourage  the 
Korean  people  to  achieve  the  independent  and  peaceful  reunification  of  their  country 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  on  the  basis  of  the  three  principles  of  independence, 
peaceful  reunification  and  great  national  unity  and  to  create  favourable  conditions 
for  it , 

Hoping  that  the  North  and  the  South  of  Korea  will  promote  their  dialogue  to 
accelerate  the  reunification  of  the  country  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
joint  statement  of  h   July  1972  and  with  the  decision  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  twenty-eighth  session,  on  28  November  1973,  }*_/   which  welcomed  the  joint 
statement , 

Considering  that  a  durable  peace  cannot  be  expected  so  long  as  the  present  state 
of  armistice  is  kept  as  it  is  in  Korea, 

Considering  that,  in  order  to  guarantee  a  durable  peace  in  Korea  and  accelerate 
its  independent  and  peaceful  reunification,  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  take  new 
decisive  measures  for  terminating  foreign  interference  in  its  internal  affairs , 
removing  tension  and  preventing  armed  conflicts  in  that  region, 

1.  Considers  that  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  "United  Nations  Command1' 
and  withdraw  all  the  foreign  troops  stationed  in  South  Korea  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  Nations ; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  real  parties  to  the  Armistice  Agreement  to  replace  the 
Korean  Military  Armistice  Agreement  with  a  peace  agreement  as  a  measure  to  ease 
tension  and  maintain  and  consolidate  peace  in  Korea  in  the  context  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  "United  Nations  Command"  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  foreign  troops 
stationed  in  South  Korea  under  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations; 

3.  Urges  the  North  and  the  South  of  Korea  to  observe  the  principles  of  the 
North-South  joint  statement  and  take  practical  measures  for  ceasing  arms 
reinforcement,  reducing  the  armed  forces  of  both  sides  drastically  to  an  equal  level, 
preventing  armed  conflicts  and  guaranteeing  against  the  use  of  force  against  the 
other  side,  and  thereby  remove  the  military  confrontation  and  maintain  a  durable 
peace  in  Korea,  conducive  to  accelerating  the  independent  and  peaceful  reunification 
of  the  country. 

2^09th  plenary  meeting 
19  November  1973 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

/on  the  report  of  the  Third  Committee  (A/10hfh)J 

3520  (XXX).   World  Conference  of  the  International  Women's  Year 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  3010  (XXVII)  of  18  December  1972  in  vhich  it 
proclaimed  the  year  1975  International  Women's  Year. 

Recallinp;  also  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolutions  I8U9  (LVl)  and 
1851  (LVl)  of  16  May  1971*  on  the  convening  of  an  international  conference  during 
the  International  Women's  Year  as  a  focal  point  of  the  international  observance 
of  the  Year, 

Recalling  further  its  resolutions  3276  (XXIX)  and  3277  (XXIX)  of 
10  December  1971*  as  well  as  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  1959  (LIX)  of 
28  July  1975  concerning  the  World  Conference  of  the  International  Women's  Year, 

Recalling  the  importance  of  the  participation  of  women  in  the  implementation 
of  the  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  sixth  1/  and  seventh  special 
sessions  2/  as  well  as  in  the  implementation  of  the  Programme  of  Action  on  the 
Establishment  of  a  New  International  Economic  Order.  3/ 


Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Conference,  U/ 


1/  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Special  Session, 
Supplement  No.  1  (A/9559). 

2/  General  Assembly  resolutions  336l  (S-VIl)  and  3362  (S-VIl)  and  decisions 
taken  at  the  2326th  and  23l*9th  plenary  meetings  of  the  Assembly. 


3/  General  Assembly  resolution  3202  (S-Vl) 
h/   E/5725  and  Add.l. 


76-02513 


/.. 
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Having;  considered  also  the  note  by  the  Secretary -General  on  the  establishment 
of  an  international  research  and  training  institute  for  the  advancement  of  women,  5/ 

Convinced  that  the  Conference,  through  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of 
Mexico  on  the  Equality  of  "omen  and  Their  Contribution  to  Development  and  Peace. 
1975,  6/  the  World  Plan  of  Action  for  the  Implementation  of  the  Objectives  of 
the  International  Women's  Year  7/  and  other  resolutions,  has  made  a  valuable  and 
constructive  contribution  towards  the  achievement  of  the  threefold  objectives  of 
the  Year,  namely,  to  promote  equality  between  men  and  women,  to  ensure  the  full 
integration  of  women  in  the  total  development  effort  and  to   rcmcte  women's 
contribution  to  the  development  of  friendly  relations  and  co-operation  among 
States  and  to  the  strengthening  of  world  peace , 

Considering-  the  valuable  and  constructive  contributions  towards  the 
implementation  of  the  threefold  objectives  of  the  International  Women's  Year  made 
by  conferences  and  seminars  held  during  the  Year, 

Convinced  also  that  the  promotion  of  development  objectives  and  the  solution 
of  crucial  world  economic  and  social  problems  should  contribute  significantly  to 
the  improvement  of  the  situation  of  women,  in  particular  that  of  women  in  rural 
areas  and  in  low-income  groups , 

Convinced  further  that  women  must  play  an  important  role  in  the  promotion, 
achievement  and  maintenance  of  international  peace, 

Considering  that  the  decisions  and  recommendations  of  the  Conference  8/  should 
be  translated  into  concrete  action  without  delay  by  States,  organizations  of  the 
United  Nations  system  and  intergovernmental  and  non-governmental  organizations, 

Recalling  that  the  Conference  stressed  the  important  role  of  regional 
commissions  in  the  implementation  of  the  World  Plan  of  Action  and  related 
resolutions  of  the  Conference,  9/ 

Convinced  that  periodic  and  comprehensive  reviews  and  appraisals  of  the 
progress  made  in  meeting  the  goals  of  the  World  Plan  of  Action  and  related 
resolutions  endorsed  by  the  Conference  are  of  crucial  importance  for  their  effective 
implementation  and  should  be  undertaken  at  regular  intervals  by  Governments  and  by 
the  organizations  of  the  United  Nations  system  within  an  agreed  time  frame, 


5/  A/1031+0. 

6/  E/5725,  part  one,  chap.  I. 

7/  Ibid.,  chap.  II,  sect.  A. 

8/  Ibid.,  chap  III. 

9/  Ibid. ,  resolution  h. 

I. 
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'  -.r.~  that  the  Conference  reconr.end.ed  the  continuing  operation  of  the 
-ssion  on  the  Status  of  Women  or  sone  other  representative  body,  97  within 
the  structure  of  the  United  Nations,  designed  specifically  to  deal  vith  matters 
relating  to  the  status  of  women,  so  as  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  continuing 
projects  designed  to  carry  out  the  programmes  set  forth  in  the  World  Plan  of  Action. 

1.  Takes  note  of  the  report  of  the  "orld  Conference  of  the  International 
'To-.en  s  Year,  held  at  Mexico  City  from  19  June  to  2  July  1975,  including  the 
Declaration  of  Mexico  on  the  Equality  of  Women  and  Their  Contribution  to 
Development  and  Peace.  1975,  the  World  Plan  of  Action  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  Objectives  of  the  International  Women's  Year,  the  regional  plans  of  action 
and  the  resolutions  and  other  recommendations  adopted  by  the  Conference;  and 
endorses  the  action  proposals  contained  in  these  documents- 

2.  Proclaims  the  period  from  1976  to  1985  United  Nations  Decade  for  Women: 
Equality.  Development  and  Peace,  to  be  devoted  to  effective  and  sustained  national, 
regional  and  international  action  to  implement  the  'Torld  Plan  of  Action  and 
related  resolutions  of  the  Conference; 

3.  Calls  upon  Governments,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  to  examine  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  World  Plan  of  Action  and  related  resolutions 
of  the  Conference  including  action  to  be  taken  at  the  national  level,  such  as: 

(a)  The  establishment  of  short-term,  medium-term  and  long-term  targets,  and 
priorities  to  this  end,  taking  into  account  the  guidelines  set  forth  in  sections  I 
and  II  of  the  World  Plan  of  Action,  including  the  minimum  objectives  recommended 
for  achievement  bv  1980;  10/ 

(b)  The  adoption  of  national  strategies,  plans  and  programmes  for  the 
implementation  of  the  recommendations  within  the  framework  of  over-all  development 
plans,  policies  and  programmes ; 

(c)  The  undertaking  of  regular  reviews  and  appraisals  of  progress  made  at 
the  national  and  local  levels  in  achieving  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  World 
Plan  of  Action  within  the  framework  of  over-all  development  plans,  policies 

and  programmes; 

I* .    Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit  to  the  relevant  organs  of 
the  United  Nations  and  to  the  organizations  of  the  United  Nations  system  the 
decisions  and  recommendations  of  the  Conference; 

5.    Invites  all  relevant  organizations  of  the  United  Nations  system  concerned: 

(a)  To  submit,  within  the  framework  of  the  Administrative  Committee  on 
Co-ordination,  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  sixty-second  session  their 
proposals  and  suggestions  for  implementing  the  World  Plan  of  Action  and  related 
resolutions  of  the  Conference  during  the  United  Nations  Decade  for  Women:   Equality, 
Development  and  Peace ; 

10/  E/5725,  para.  1*6. 
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(b)  To  develop  and  implement,  during  the  first  half  of  the  Decade,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Administrative  Committee  on  Co-ordination,  a  joint  interagency 
medium-term  programme  for  the  integration  of  women  in  development,  which  should 
co-ordinate  and  integrate  activities  undertaken  in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (a) 
above,  with  special  emphasis  on  technical  co-operaticn  in  programmes  relating  to 
women  and  development ; 

(c)  To  render,  in  accordance  with  requests  of  Governments,  sustained 
assistance  in  the  formulation,  design,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  projects 
and  programmes  which  would  enable  women  to  be  integrated  in  national  and 
international  development; 

6.  Calls  upon  the  regional  commissions  to  develop  and  implement,  as  a  matter 
of  priority  effective  strategies  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  TTorld  Plan  of 
Action  at  the  regional  and  subregional  levels,  bearing  in  mind  their  respective 
regional  plans  of  action; 

7.  Urges  all  financial  institutions  and  all  international,  regional  and 
subregional  development  banks  and  bilateral  funding  agencies  to  accord  high 
priority  in  their  development  assistance,  in  accordance  with  requests  of 
Governments,  to  projects  that  would  promote  the  integration  of  women  in  the 
development  process,  in  particular  women  in  the  rural  areas,  as  well  as  the 
achievement  of  the  equality  of  women  and  men,  priority  being  given  to  countries 
with  limited  financial  means  ; 

8.  Urges  non -governmental  organizations,  at  the  national  and  international 
levels,  to  take  all  possible  measures  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the 
World  Plan  of  Action  and  related  resolutions  of  the  Conference  within  their 
particular  areas  of  interest  and  competence ; 

9.  Decides  in  principle,  in  accordance  with  resolution  26  adopted  by  the 
Conference,  to  establish,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  an  International 
Research  and  Training  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Women,  which  would  be 
financed  through  voluntary  contributions  and  would  collaborate  with  appropriate 
national,  regional  and  international  economic  and  social  research  institutes; 

10.  Invites  the  Secretary-General  therefore  to  appoint,  with  due  consideration 
to  the  principle  of  equitable  geographical  distribution,  a  Group  of  Experts  on 

the  Establishment  of  an  International  Research  and  Training  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women,  consisting  of  five  to  ten  experts  to  draw  up,  in  consultation 
with  the  representatives  of  existing  regional  centres  and/or  institutes  for  research 
and  training  which  have  similar  objectives  and  goals,  the  terms  of  reference  and 
structural  organization  of  the  Institute,  giving  special  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  women  of  developing  countries,  and  requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
to  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  sixtieth  session  on  the  basis 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Group  of  Experts; 

11.  Affirms  that  a  system-wide  review  and  appraisal  of  the  World  Plan  of 
Action  should  be  undertaken  biennially,  and  that  such  reviews  and  appraisals  should 
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.-ate  an   input  to  the  process  of  reviev  and  appraisal  of  progress  made  under 

egy  for  the  Second  United  Nations  Development 
Decade,  11/  taking   into    account  the  Pro-ramme  of  Action  on  the  Establishment   of 

ic  Order  and  the  decisions  resulting  from  the  sixth  and 
seventh   special    sessions   of  the  General  Assembly; 

12.  A:"f irr.s  that  the  General  Assembly  and  other  relevant  bodies   should  also 
r  biennially  the  progress  achieved  in  the  promotion  of  the  full  equality  of 

in  all   spheres  of  life  in  accordance  with  international   standards 
and,   in  particular  rticipation   of  women  in  political  life  and  in 

international   co-operation  and  the  strengthening  of  international  peace- 

13.  Exrresses  the  hone  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Restructuring  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Sectors  of  the  United  '.'ations  System,  which  will  consider 
the  report  of  the  Group  of  Experts  on  the  Structure  of  the  United  Nations  System 
entitl  ,.ns   Structure  for  Global   Economic  Co-operation,   12/ 
will  take   full  accou-.-  ed  tc   implement  the  World  Plan   of  Action  and 
related  resolutions  of  the  Conference,   as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the  United 

.r.s  Decade   for  Women:      Equality,   Development   and  Peace,    and  appeals  to  the 
"onmittee  to  ensure  that   the  machinery  designed  to  deal  with  questions 
relating  to  women  should  be  strengthened,  taking   into  account,   in  particular, 
the  role  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women   and  the  procedures  established 
for  the  system-wide  review  and  appraisal  of  the  World  Plan  of  Action; 

lh.     Decides  to  include   in  the  provisional  agenda  of  its  thirty-first   session 
an  item  entitled    :United  Nations  Decade  for  'rc--.ar. :      Equality,  Development  and 
Peace  '  • 

15-      Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  submit   a  progress  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  thirty-first   session  on  the  measures  taken  to  implement   the  World 
Plan  of  Action  and  related  resolutions  of  the  Conference,    and  on  the  progress 
achieved  in  initiating  the  procedures  for  the  Plan's  review  and  appraisal  by 
Member   States,   the  United  Nations   organs,   the  regional  commissions,   the   specialized 
agencies  and  other  intergovernmental  organizations  concerned-. 

16.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  ensure,   if  possible  within  exif 
resources,  that  the  Secretariat  unit  responsible   for  women's  questions  possesses 
adequate  personnel   and  budgetary  resources   in  order  to  discharge   its  functions 
under  the  World  Plan  of  Action   in  co-operation  with  all  organizations  of  the 
United  Nations   system; 

17.  Requests   further  the   Secretary-General,   in  the   light   of  paragraph  16 
above,   to  take   into  account  the  requirements   of  the  World  Plan   of  Action   and  related 
resolutions  of  the  Conference  in  preparing  revised  estimates  for  1977  and  the 
medium-term  plan   for  1978-1981   and  to  report  thereon   to  the  General  Assembly  at 

.rty-first   session,   in   accordance  with  established  procedures 


11/  General  Assembly  resolution  2626   (XXV). 

7.62/9  (United  Nations  publication  :   Sales  No.   E. 75. II. A. 7) 
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18.  Urges  all  States .  the  organizations  of  the  United  Nations  system  and 
intergovernmental  and  nongovernmental  organizations  concerned,  as  well  as  the  mass 
communications  media,  to  give  widespread  publicity  to  the  achievements  and 
significance  of  the  Conference  at  the  national,  regional  and  international  levels; 

19.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  as  a  matter  of  high  priority,  to  issue 
within  existing  resources;  in  the  official  languages  of  the  United  Nations,  a 
simplified  version  of  the  World  Plan  of  Action  as  a  booklet ,  which  would  highlight 
the  targets,  goals  and  main  recommendations  for  action  by  Governments,  the  United 
"Tations  system  and  non-governmental  organizations  and  which  would  explain  the 
relevance  of  the  implementation  of  the  Plan  to  the  daily  lives  of  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world; 

20.  Decides  to  convene  in  1930,  at  the  mid-term  of  the  United  Nations  Decade 
for  Women   Equality.  Development  and  Peace,  a  world  conference  of  all  States 

to  review  and  evaluate  the  progress  made  in  implementing  the  objectives  of  the 
International  Women ;  s  Year  as  recommended  by  the  World  Conference  of  the 
International  Women's  Year  and,  where  necessary,  to  readjust  existing  programmes 
in  the  light  of  new  data  and  research  available . 

2U^lst  plenary  meet  jr.- 
15  December  1975 
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